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RATIONALISM IN MODERN ETHICS. 

THE rationalistic point of view, as it appears in modern ethics, 
assumes so many different forms that its essential features 
are not at first sight apparent. The conclusions to which it leads 
are so strained and unnatural, that it is difficult to understand 
why it is ever adopted and defended as an adequate explanation 
of morality. A brief account of the rise and development of 
modern rationalism will throw some light on these points, and 
prepare the way for a critical evaluation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples which all rationalistic theories presuppose. 

Rationalism makes its first appearance in modern ethics as the 
opponent of the doctrine of Hobbes. Whatever interpretation 
be put upon Hobbes's theory, one conclusion is clear, namely, 
that moral rules are not unconditionally valid. Each individual 
seeks his own safety, gain, or glory, and is thus brought into 
direct conflict with his fellows. The natural state of mankind is 
a state of war. But human beings are also rational, and perceive 
that it is advantageous from a selfish point of view to restrain their 
selfish inclinations so that peace may be possible. Moral laws 
are " the articles of peace " suggested by reason. 1 They are 
founded, therefore, on the nature of things, are laws of nature ; 
for peace is intrinsically better than war, and these rules are the 
indispensable conditions of peace. It does not follow, however, 
that these laws are to be obeyed in all circumstances, " for he 
that should be modest, and tractable, and perform all he prom- 
ises in such time and place, where no man else should do so, 
should but make himself a prey to others, and procure his own 
certain ruin, contrary to the ground of all laws of nature, which 
tend to nature's preservation." 2 In other words, it is not reason- 
able from the selfish standpoint, that one individual should act in 
accordance with the principles of peace when others are at war 
with him. Consequently, moral laws are valid only if all obey 

1 Leviathan, Molesworth ed., p. 116. 
8 Ibid., p. 145. 
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them. But external compulsion alone can guarantee that selfish 
individuals will permanently restrain their selfish inclinations, even 
when this restraint is on the whole to their advantage. " Cove- 
nants without the sword are but words, and of no strength to 
secure a man at all." 1 Consequently, it is indispensable that 
there should be some supreme power which compels all indi- 
viduals alike to observe the articles of peace. The dictates of the 
sovereign power must of course be obeyed without question, 
since the security so much desired cannot be attained on any 
other terms. The content of morality, therefore, is in the end 
identical with the commands of the sovereign. It is not neces- 
sary at present to consider whether or not the system of Hobbes 
is internally coherent. It is obvious that at every stage of his 
argument he denies that moral laws are unconditionally valid, 
and this is the aspect of his theory which influences the develop- 
ment of rationalism. Opposition to this view of morality brings 
the rationalistic mode of thought into prominence, and moulds 
the character of the rationalistic theories. 

Cudworth insists that moral distinctions depend, not on the will 
of the sovereign or on the will of God, but on the nature of things. 
Even God cannot, by any arbitrary command, make an action just 
or unjust. " Omnipotence itself cannot by mere will make a body 
triangular without having the nature and properties of a triangle in 
it," for this would involve a contradiction. 2 So long as things re- 
main as they are, certain actions are necessarily right and others 
are necessarily wrong. But the nature of every being is a perma- 
nent essence which involves permanent relations to other things. 
These permanent essences and relations constitute the definite 
plan in accordance with which God created the world. The 
principles of morality, therefore, since they are conditioned by 
the nature of things, are immutable and eternal. They are thus 
cognizable by reason alone. The senses tell us nothing in regard 
to the essences of things ; sensation simply represents the way in 
which objects affect the individual here and now. The senses 
are equally unable to give any information in regard to re- 

1 Loc. cit., p. 154. 

2 Eternal and Immutable Morality, Bk. I, ch. ii. 
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lations. The eye knows nothing of sounds, of tastes, or 
of smells ; each sense is shut up within itself. 1 Reason alone 
enables us to know the objective nature and the unchangeable 
relations of things ; it is thus the only faculty by which moral 
distinctions can be cognized. 2 

It is clear from Cudworth's argument that reason is declared 
to be the faculty by which moral distinctions are perceived, because 
it alone is regarded as capable of discovering principles which are 
eternal and immutable. Cudworth feels that if moral laws are 
to be unconditionally valid, they must be dictates of reason. The 
rationalists of this period, however, are not content to remain at 
this stage. In their anxiety to establish morality on an absolutely 
firm foundation, they obliterate all distinction between the moral 
and the rational, between Right and Truth. Samuel Clarke is 
the representative of this point of view in its fully developed form. 

According to Clarke, it is self-evident to a rational being that 
there are different necessary and eternal relations which different 
things, bear to one another, and that from these relations there nec- 
essarily arises a fitness and unfitness in the application of different 
things to one another. It is also self-evident that in these cir- 
cumstances an obligation is laid upon the rational being to act in 
accordance with these eternal relations and fitnesses. 3 Reason, 
therefore, not only enables us to ascertain what is, but also to 
recognize how we ought to act. " By the reason of his mind, 
man cannot but be compelled to own and acknowledge that 
there is really such an Obligation indispensably incumbent 
upon him." i But the rational being, qua rational, not only 
perceives what he ought to do ; he is also impelled to act in 
accordance with his sense of obligation. Reason is a motive 
power ; it furnishes the impulse by means of which moral prin- 
ciples are realized in action. " And by this Understanding or 
Knowledge of the natural and necessary relations, fitnesses, 
and proportions of things, the Wills likewise of all Intelli- 
gent Beings are constantly directed, and must needs be deter- 

1 Loc. cit., Bk. Ill, chapters iii and iv. 

2 Ibid., Bk. IV, chapter vi. 

3 The Unchangeable Obligations of Natural Religion, Second edition, pp. 45 ff. 
* Ibid. , p. 68. 
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mined to act accordingly." ' "The Reason which Obliges every 
man in Practice, so to deal always with another, as he would 
reasonably expect That Other should in like circumstances deal 
with Him, is the very same, as that which forces him in Specula- 
tion to affirm, that if one line or number be equal to another, 
That Other is reciprocally equal to it." 2 In short, the same 
faculty of reason which determines what things are, determines 
what ought to be. The same faculty which decides in regard to 
the law of right supplies the dynamic force which is necessary 
for the realization of the law. 

From this point of view, the standard of right and the criterion 
of truth are the same. Since reason determines what ought to 
be done, it must use its own criterion, namely, self-consistency 
or absence of contradiction. The distinction between right and 
wrong is therefore the same as the distinction between true and 
false. A vicious action is one which involves a contradiction. 
" Iniquity is the very same in Action as Falsity or Contradiction 
in Theory."* Conversely, of course, right action and correct 
thinking are identical in their essential nature. The necessary 
consequence of this position is that the dynamic force which 
impels us to act rightly is the same as that which makes us think 
correctly. More accurately stated, the conclusion is that we are 
impelled to fulfil our moral obligations, when we know what they 
are, by the same force which compels us to assent to a truth 
when we know the demonstration on which it depends. Clarke, 
as we have seen, does not shrink from accepting this result, and 
yet it is a result which might well cause some misgiving. We 
assent to a demonstrated truth, because, as rational beings, we 
cannot possibly do otherwise. In like manner we cannot pos- 
sibly believe anything which we know to be self-contradictory. 
We have no choice in matters of this sort. If right action and 
correct thinking stand on the same basis, therefore, it is clear that 
a wrong action is an utter impossibility. Clarke admits, of course, 
that there is such a thing as moral evil, and he attributes its ex- 
istence to the freedom of the will. " Assent to a plain specu- 

1 Loc. cit., p. 61. 
2 Ibid., p. 86. 
*ttid„ p. 86. 
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lative Truth is not in a Man's Power to withhold ; but to Act 
according to the plain Right and Reason of things, this he may, 
by the natural Liberty of his Will, forbear." l But if moral action 
has the character which he ascribes to it, moral evil is an impos- 
sibility, and the freedom of the will cannot explain why the im- 
possible is actual. To do wrong is the same as to believe some- 
thing which is manifestly self-contradictory. Nothing can explain 
how this can be done. Not even the freedom of the will can 
explain this, for no human being is free in the sense that he can 
do what in the nature of the case is impossible. There is, how- 
ever, another point which must be emphasized in this connection. 
If reason is the motive power which lies behind right conduct, 
the individual who obeys the moral law acts under the compul- 
sion of his rational nature. There is then no difference between 
moral obligation and rational necessity. An action is not moral, 
however, if it is performed under compulsion of any kind. Con- 
sequently, if the rationalistic view of conduct be adopted, right 
actions can have no moral value or significance. 

The identification of truth and right implies yet another 
result which is worthy of note. Since reason deals with that 
which is, the rules of conduct which reason prescribes must have 
the same reference. If we act according to reason alone, we 
must act in accordance with things as they are. Clarke, there- 
fore, insists that the whole duty of man is to treat things as they 
are. Vice consists in the endeavor " to make things be what 
they are not and cannot be." 2 In view of the eternal and neces- 
sary relations which exist between things, reason lays an obliga- 
tion upon us; but the obligation thus imposed is simply that our 
actions be in conformity with these eternal and necessary rela- 
tions. All that reason commands, therefore, is that we should 
act in accordance with the nature of things. Now in one sense 
it is characteristic of the rational being to act with a due regard 
to the relations of things, but this truth has no moral significance. 
The murderer who destroys a life and the Good Samaritan who 
preserves one, alike conform their conduct to the nature of things. 

1 Loc. cit., pp. 64, 65. 

2 Ibid., p. 66. 
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If this conformity is the criterion of Right, every action which 
is performed by an intelligent being is right. In another sense, 
however, all purposive action is an endeavor to make things dif- 
ferent from what they are, i. e., to realize some ideal ; and moral 
activity is that which realizes the right ideal. It might well be 
maintained, therefore, that the essence of morality is the effort to 
make things other than they are, to alter them in order that they 
may conform to our ideal of right. The crucial question then 
is : What is the ideal which ought to be realized in the actual 
world? This is a question which reason cannot answer, and 
Clarke's own statements constitute a tacit recognition of the 
truth of this assertion. 

The absurdities which are inherent in this form of rationalism 
are realized to the full in a work which was famous in its day and 
which is entitled The Religion of Nature Delineated. Wollaston, 
the author of this book, expresses his views with clearness, with 
precision, and without fear of reproach. The difference between 
moral good and evil, he tells us, is at bottom the same as the 
difference between true and false. 1 Since truth consists in recog- 
nizing things to be what they are, virtue consists in 'treating 
things as being what they are.' Virtue is the practice of truth, 2 
and vice is, therefore, the practice of lying. 3 " A true proposition 
may be denied, or things may be denied to be what they are, 
by deeds as well as by express words." 4 Indeed, to contradict 
any proposition by action is " a fuller and more effectual contra- 
diction than can possibly be made by words only ; " for actions are 
facts, and " facts express more strongly even than words them- 
selves." 5 Thus, "if J 1 takes or uses P's property without the 
consent of P, he declares it to be his when it is not his, and so 
acts a lie, in which consists the idea and formal ratio of moral 
evil." 6 " If I, being of ability to afford now and then something 
in charity to the poor, should yet never give them anything at 

1 Religion of Nature, 5th edition, p. 22. 

'Ibid., p. 38. 

* Ibid., pp. II, 138. 

*I6id., p. 8. 

6 Ibid., p. 12. 

6 Ibid., p. 138. 
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all, I should then certainly deny the condition of the poor to be 
what it is, and my own to be what it is ; and thus truth would be 
injured." l He who would not violate truth must avoid all in- 
justice. 2 From Wollaston's standpoint, then, the murder of a 
fellow-being is merely an action which denies an evident truth, 
namely, that the victim is a fellow-being. In other words, mur- 
der is nothing more than a lie ; it is essentially a form of un- 
truthfulness, and this is why it is wrong. It is a very emphatic 
lie, to be sure, and Wollaston would doubtless assert that it is 
on that account emphatically wrong. The real nature and the 
ultimate significance of vicious action, as Wollaston understands 
them, are described in the following terms. "Designedly to 
treat things as being what they are not is the greatest possible 
absurdity. It is to subvert all science, to renounce all sense of 
truth, and flatly to deny the existence of anything." 3 In these 
circumstances it is somewhat comforting to learn that "it is not 
in one's power deliberately to resolve not to be governed by 
reason." For if any person " could do this, he must either have 
some reason for making that resolution or none. If he has none, 
it is a resolution that stands upon no foundation, and, therefore, 
in course falls ; and if he has some reason for it, he is governed 
by reason. This demonstrates that reason must govern." 4 

The standpoint of Clarke and Wollaston is the first form of 
modern rationalism. The further development of the rationalistic 
point of view is influenced by the doctrine, originated by Shaftes- 
bury and elaborated by Hutcheson, that moral distinctions must 
be referred, not to reason, but to an internal sense. Directly and 
indirectly, the moral sense theory brought to light the essential 
weakness of the position adopted by Clarke and Wollaston. It 
thus forced upon the later rationalists the task of modifying, or at 
least restating, this view of morality. We must, therefore, consider 
with some care the main contentions of the moral sense school. 

Hutcheson's primary aim is to show that moral approval is an 
ultimate fact. We do not regard actions and dispositions merely as 

1 Loc. cit., pp. 17, 18. 
*Ibid., v . 137. 
'Hid., p. 15. 
i Iiid., p. 51. 
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advantageous or disadvantageous, i. e., as pleasant or unpleasant. 
We approve actions which are not advantageous in this sense, 
and which have no reference to self-interest in any form. Actions 
thus approved in and for themselves are called virtuous. Moral 
approval is therefore independent of self-interest. 1 It cannot be 
explained solely by custom, education, instruction, or the associa- 
tion of ideas ; it is not a product of law, human or divine. 2 In 
short, it is natural not artificial. Moreover, it cannot be regarded 
as a direct emanation from reason. The criterion of truth and 
the standard of right are different, for true propositions can be 
made about an action which is wrong. 3 Virtuous and vicious 
actions alike conform to truth or reason ; the mind discerns truth 
about both. The faculty of reason, therefore, can never justify 
actions or condemn them, and it will be found that those who 
identify moral goodness and conformity to truth unconsciously 
employ a criterion of moral goodness which reason by itself cannot 
supply. Reason, indeed, plays but a subordinate role in conduct. 
It does, not move to action ; for knowledge is not desire, and with- 
out desire no action is possible. It cannot determine any end of 
action ; it can only suggest means towards the attainment of the 
ends which are constituted by the active principles of our nature.* 
In these circumstances, Hutcheson maintains, it is necessary to 
suppose that there " is a natural and immediate determination to 
approve certain affections and actions consequent upon them ; or a 
natural sense of immediate excellence in them, not referred to any 
other quality perceivable by our other senses or by reasoning." 6 
It would be strange if no such moral sense or instinct existed. 
The Author of our nature has provided us with instinctive im- 
pulses and desires which give " quick and powerful instructions " 
in regard to what is necessary for the preservation of the body. 
Analogy would lead us to infer that, in matters which concern 
our welfare on the whole, He has not left us at the mercy of the 
slow and uncertain processes of reason. 6 

1 Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, 4th edition, pp. 1 1 1 ff. 
* Ibid., pp. 217, 229, 242, 267. See also System of Moral Philosophy, I, pp. 55, 57. 
3 Essay on the Passions, Treatise II, Section 1. 
* System, I, pp. 56, 58; The Passions, II, Sec. I; Inquiry, p. 195. 

5 System, I, p. 58. 

6 Inquiry, Preface ; see also p. 272. 
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The actions which are approved by the moral sense are those 
" which proceed, partly at least, from a disinterested ultimate desire 
of the happiness of others." x This desire is the motive which 
prompts to right action ; it is ' the true spring of virtue.' 2 It is 
reinforced, however, by the feelings which the perception of 
moral goodness itself arouses. 

The element of strength in Hutcheson's position is the recog- 
nition of the fact that the distinction between right and wrong is 
not a product of reason. The vulnerable part of his theory is the 
reference of moral judgments to an internal sense, which, in all 
essential respects, has the same nature as the ordinary external 
senses. 3 Hutcheson, like Locke, regards sense as a mere capac- 
ity for being affected in a particular manner on particular occa- 
sions. If the moral faculty, then, is only a superior kind of sense, 
it is simply a capacity for receiving impressions of a higher order. 
On this view, of course, morality becomes a purely individual 
matter ; and, if differences of opinion should arise, they could not 
be removed by an appeal to any objective standard. It is evi- 
dent also that moral judgment requires training, but a faculty 
of sense perception, such as Hutcheson postulates, cannot be 
improved. In attempting to obviate these objections, Hutcheson 
merely involves himself in other difficulties. Lack of uniformity 
in moral judgments, he tells us, is due to the fact that "our 
Reason may be very deficient in its Office, by giving us partial 
Representations of the Tendency of Actions." 4 " The moral sense 
seems ever to approve and condemn uniformly the same imme- 
diate objects, the same affections and dispositions ; though we 
reason very differently about the actions which evidence certain 
dispositions or their contraries." 5 But, if reason is at fault 
whenever there is any difference of opinion on ethical questions, 
it is clear that moral approval is not altogether divorced from rea- 
son. The same conclusion follows from Hutcheson's admission 

1 Loc. at, p. 152. There are, however, actions which are morally indifferent, 
" such as pursue the innocent advantages of the agent without any detriment to 
society." (System, I, p. 64. ) 

2 Ibid., p. 159- 

3 Inquiry, pp. 128-129 ; cf. pp. I ff. 
* Ibid., p. 202. 

6 System, I, p. 93. 
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that the moral sense stands in need of culture and improvement. 
He insists, it is true, that " the apparent disorders " of the moral 
faculty are corrected without the aid of a higher power of per- 
ception or of reason. It turns out, however, that the moral 
faculty is corrected and improved when a wider view is taken of 
the consequences of action, 1 and reason has been given to men 
for the very purpose of enabling them " to judge of the Tendencies 
of their Actions, that they may not stupidly follow the first Ap- 
pearance of publick Good!' 2 

Evidently, the relation between reason and moral sense is a 
difficult question for Hutcheson. He cannot fail to see that 
reason participates to some extent in our moral judgments, and 
yet this fact does not harmonize with his contention that the 
source of these judgments is an immediate sense-impression. 
Hence it is impossible for him to reach any consistent view in 
regard to the part which reason plays in determining whether 
actions are right or wrong. His conflicting statements on this 
point show clearly enough the hopelessness of the situation in 
which he is placed. Reason can mislead the moral sense by 
presenting false views in regard to matters of fact, yet this sense 
can be corrected and improved without receiving any aid from 
reason. Each individual is in duty bound to undertake "a 
serious Inquiry into the Tendency of his Actions " ; nevertheless, 
" moral Sense and a ' little ' Reflection upon the Tendencies of 
Actions " are able to settle very complicated questions of ethics. 3 
The moral sense is not dependent on " the long deductions of 
reason," and is an immediate appreciation of the ethical signifi- 
cance of conduct and character. It is not absolutely immediate, 
however, in its procedure ; the utmost that can be maintained, 
apparently, is that it approves or condemns " almost at first view." 4 

Hume attempts to solve this awkward problem of the relation 
between moral sense and reason. In a measure he seeks to 
mediate between rationalism and the moral sense theory, though 
on the most vital points at issue he sides with Shaftesbury and 

1 System, I, pp. 59, 60. 

2 Inquiry, pp. 207, 208. 
3 Ibid., pp. 268, 288. 

i Ibid., p. 1 20. 
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Hutcheson. Reason alone is not sufficient to produce moral blame 
or approbation ; it judges either of matters of fact or of relations, 
and there is a great difference between a question of fact and one 
of right. 1 Examine the crime of ingratitude, for instance, and 
endeavor to ascertain by reason alone wherein the crime consists. 
Ingratitude, viewed as a mere fact, is the ill-will or indifference 
which exists in the mind of the person who is ungrateful. It 
cannot be said, however, that either of these feelings is essentially 
and in all circumstances blameworthy. If the assertion be made 
that the crime does not consist in a particular fact, but in certain 
' moral relations ' discoverable by reason, it is fair to demand that 
these relations be definitely indicated. There is, of course, a rela- 
tion of contrariety between the action of the benefactor and the 
attitude of the beneficiary. Let us suppose, however, that a 
person returns good for evil. Here is the same relation of con- 
trariety, and yet the ethical aspect of the situation is entirely dif- 
ferent. The truth of the matter is that, after every circumstance 
and relation is known, the understanding has completed its task 
and has accomplished all that it can do. " The final sentence 
which pronounces characters and actions praiseworthy or blame- 
able, and stamps on them the mark of approbation or censure, 
depends on some internal sense or feeling which nature has made 
universal in the whole species." 2 " But in order to pave the way 
for such a sentiment, and give a proper discernment of its object, 
it is often necessary that much reasoning should precede, that 
nice distinctions be made, distant comparisons formed, compli- 
cated relations examined, and general facts fixed and ascertained." 3 
Reason and sentiment thus concur " in almost all moral determi- 
nations and conclusions." " The distinct boundaries and offices 
of reason and of taste are easily ascertained. The former con- 
veys the knowledge of truth and falsehood : the latter gives the 
sentiment of beauty and deformity, vice and virtue. The one 
discovers objects as they really stand in nature, without addition 
or diminution : the other has a productive faculty ; and gilding 

1 Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, Appendix I. 

2 Ibid., Section I. 
'Ibid. 
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or staining all natural objects with the colors borrowed from in- 
ternal sentiment, raises, in a manner, a new creation." ' 

Hume here states the arguments for the main contentions of 
the moral sense school with masterly precision and force. Nev- 
ertheless, he does not really solve the difficulty which baffled 
Hutcheson. He proves conclusively that the distinction between 
right and wrong implies a point of view which is foreign to 
reason. On the other hand, he clearly recognizes that approval 
or condemnation of particular actions must be guided by accu- 
rate knowledge of the facts of the particular case. He thus 
admits that reason is necessarily involved in all moral judgments, 
though he is somewhat reluctant to commit himself unreservedly 
to any general statement on this subject. This admission, need- 
less to say, merely accentuates the difficulty which confronts 
those who regard moral approval as a passively received impres- 
sion of sense. Hume's argument, however, has a special sig- 
nificance and importance. It emphasizes the real point at issue 
between rationalism and the moral sense hypothesis, and pre- 
sents in sharp outline the elements of truth in both theories. It 
does not reconcile the opposing views, but it brings the whole 
controversy to a head. It therefore enables us to ascertain what 
Hume himself failed to discover, namely, the fundamental con- 
fusion which underlies the moral sense doctrine. This confusion 
depends upon a failure to distinguish between the moral stand- 
ard itself and its application to particular cases. It is true that 
the criterion of right is an ultimate fact which cannot be derived 
from reason, but this does not justify the inference that the per- 
ception of the moral character of particular actions proceeds from 
an ultimate faculty of sense. This perception involves the ap- 
plication of a general rule to particular cases. It therefore 
implies a process of judgment, and cannot be a mere impression 
which is passively received. When the criterion is given and the 
facts are known, a judgment must be made in regard to the rela- 
tion between them. This process of judgment presupposes an 
aptitude for selecting the relevant features of the situation. In 
ordinary language such an aptitude is frequently called ' sense,' 
1 Inquiry, Appendix I. 
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but this mode of speech does not imply that the faculty in 
question is regarded as a mere capacity for receiving impressions. 
The 'plain man' indeed uses the terms 'sense' or 'judgment' 
indifferently to indicate the possession of this selective power, 
and, though an individual well endowed with the capacity for 
perceiving the relevant aspects of things may come to a conclu- 
sion with more rapidity and certainty than a person not so well 
equipped by nature, the selection which is actually made by him 
must nevertheless be capable of justification. Moral approval 
of particular actions therefore involves, in addition to mere knowl- 
edge of all the circumstances of the case, a proces sof selection, 
and a final judgment on the relation between the moral standard 
and the action in its concrete setting. From this standpoint we 
can separate the elements of truth and of error which are con- 
tained in the moral sense hypothesis. There is, as Hutcheson 
and Hume maintain, an ultimate criterion of right. But, 
though the principle by reference to which we determine the 
moral quality of actions is independent of reason, this determi- 
nation involves the application of a general rule to particular cases, 
and here judgment, not sense, is required. Consequently there 
is no special faculty of sense, blind and merely receptive, to 
which moral ' perceptions ' can be attributed. 

From the preceding discussion it is manifest that the moral 
sense school could not fail to make some impression on the 
rationalistic position, and yet could not render that position 
wholly untenable. The rationalists, therefore, held their ground, 
though they found it necessary to make some change of front. 
They no longer insisted on the absolute identity of right and 
truth ; they ceased to assert that virtue consists in treating things 
as they are ; they admitted, though with some reluctance, that 
an emotional factor constitutes an integral part of the moral 
motive. How far they could really modify Clarke's theory with- 
out abandoning his fundamental principles, is obviously another 
question. Be that as it may, new types of rationalism appeared 
in the second half of the eighteenth century. Intuitionism and 
Abstract Rationalism are the most characteristic doctrines of this 
period. Price is perhaps the best representative of the one; 
Kant of course is the exponent of the other. 
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In his preface to the Review of the Principal Questions and 
Difficulties in Morals, Price states that he is indebted to Butler 
more than to any other writer. In reality, however, he is under 
greater obligations to Hutcheson, though his book was written 
with the avowed purpose of exposing the fallacies of the moral 
sense theory. He asserts that right and wrong are simple ideas, 
i. e., ultimate ideas which cannot be defined in terms of anything 
else. Consequently, they are to be ascribed to some immediate 
power of perception in the human mind. 1 Had Hutcheson pro- 
ceeded no further than this, little room would have been left for 
any objection. 2 Hutcheson, however, did proceed further than 
this, and substituted sense for reason as the faculty by which 
moral distinctions are perceived. But, if right and wrong are 
determinations of sense, they are mere visions and fancy, express- 
ing nothing more than the nature of our individual constitution. 
Sensations are subjective appearances which vary with the indi- 
vidual. If moral distinctions proceed from sense, therefore, they 
are subjective not objective, and have no foundation in reality. 

This is a result which Price cannot accept. It can easily be 
proved, he thinks, that virtue has a foundation in the nature of 
things, that right and wrong are real qualities of actions. Since 
objective qualities of this sort cannot be discerned by sense, Price 
seeks to determine whether or not there is a higher faculty from 
which the ideas of right and wrong can be derived. In a note- 
worthy chapter on " The Original of our Ideas in General," he 
shows that all elements of our knowledge do not come from sense. 
Anticipating the results of the Critical Philosophy, he maintains 
that the ideas of space, time, cause, and substance, are supplied 
by the ' understanding.' It is possible then that right and 
wrong also are ideas of the understanding. Once this stage of 
the argument is reached, the final conclusion speedily emerges. 
These ideas are not derived from will in any form, nor from 
sense ; they possess the characteristics of all rational principles, 
namely, universality and necessity. We are constrained to 
admit, therefore, that they are ultimate conceptions furnished 

1 Review of the Principal Questions in Morals, chapter i, p. 59. 
2 Ibid., p. II. 
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by the understanding. Like all ideas of this description, they 
are not gained by a process of deduction or ratiocination, but 
appear immediately at the appropriate time. Hence Price 
agrees with Hutcheson that moral conceptions are ultimate and 
immediately applied. He maintains, however, that they are 
' simple ideas,' not of sense, but of reason. 

To act virtuously, then, is to obey or follow reason. To this 
we are impelled by our rational nature. Reason is the natural 
and authoritative guide of a rational being, 1 and we cannot contra- 
dict its dictates without doing violence to our nature, without 
experiencing a sense of shame. " Instincts are not necessary to 
the choice of ends. The intellectual nature has within itself a 
spring and guide of action which it cannot suppress or reject." 2 
Price goes on to assert, however, that an element of feeling, a 
love or affection for rectitude, adds its force to the motive power 
furnished by reason. Like Kant, he declares that this additional 
factor is essentially connected with reason, and must therefore be 
distinguished from other affections and inclinations. Like Kant, 
therefore, he insists that, in so far as an action is due to natural 
desire, it has no moral merit. Instinctive benevolence is no prin- 
ciple of virtue ; an agent is not virtuous if he acts " from kind 
affections which have no connection with and cannot be derived 
from intelligence." "The virtue of an agent is always less in 
proportion to the degree in which natural temper and propensi- 
ties fall in with his actions." 3 

In determining the particular duties, Price simply refers to a 
series of intuitive perceptions. " Public happiness is an object 
which must necessarily determine all minds to prefer and desire 
it ; and there is not anything which appears to our thoughts with 
greater light and evidence, or which we have more undeniably an 
intuitive perception of, than that it is right to promote and pursue 
it." " If it is my duty to promote the good of another, the same 
most certainly must be my duty with regard to myself. It would 
be contrary to all reason to deny this." * 

1 Lot. cit., chapter vi, p. 188. 
! Ibid., chapter viii, pp. 326-329. 

1 Ibid., chapter viii, pp. 335, 339. Balguy adopts a similar view in his treatise on 
The Foundation of Moral Goodness ( Selby-Bigge, British Moralists, ii, pp. 94, 95). 
i Ibid., chapter vii, pp. 259, 263. 
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Inasmuch as Price admits that the ideas of right and wrong 
are distinct from other products of reason, he is able to avoid some 
of the confusions into which his predecessors had fallen. He is 
not compelled to regard moral conduct as essentially identical 
with assent to a demonstrated truth. He can maintain that these 
activities are totally different expressions of our rational nature. 
Nevertheless, when all is said, they are both manifestations of 
reason, however great may be the difference between them. To 
be rational and to be virtuous, therefore, are one and the same 
thing. From this standpoint it is necessary to assert, as Price 
does, that our intellectual nature furnishes the criterion of right, 
decides in regard to the particular duties, and contains within itself 
the true spring of virtuous action. According to Price, it is true, 
certain feelings reinforce the purely rational motive, but they are 
themselves derived from reason. The final outcome of this view, 
as Price does not hesitate to acknowledge, is that a large part 
of human nature is excluded from the life of virtue. We have 
kindly feelings towards others, to be sure, and benevolence is a 
duty, but, so far as an action is produced by kindly feeling, to that 
extent it is devoid of ethical value. The ordinary feelings and im- 
pulses of men fall wholly outside of the moral life, for even when 
natural inclination and the moral motive are both involved in one 
action, the former has no moral significance. In order to lead 
the moral life, therefore, the individual must make one element 
of his nature do duty for all the others, must substitute a part 
for the whole. This is an impossibility, and a rationalist may 
fairly be called upon to explain why morality makes such an ir- 
rational demand. 

Though there is, as we have seen, a general resemblance 
between the doctrines of Price and of Kant, the rationalism of the 
German philosopher has, nevertheless, a marked individuality 
Kant begins by declaring that " if a law is to have moral force, 
i. e., to be the basis of an obligation, it must carry with it absolute 
necessity." Moral rules must be unconditionally valid if they are 
to be valid at all. Laws which apply only under certain condi- 
tions, or with exceptions, have no authority, and inspire no respect. 
Moral laws, therefore, cannot be derived from experience, for no 
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empirical principles possess the character of necessity. "The 
basis of obligation must not be sought in the nature of man, or 
in the circumstances in the world in which he is placed, but a 
priori simply in the conceptions of pure reason." 1 

The motive power in truly moral action is derived from the 
same source as the moral law itself. " Reason is imparted to us 
as a practical faculty, i. e., as one which is to have influence on 
the will." Pure practical reason and speculative reason "are 
ultimately one and the same reason." 2 Kant is frank enough to 
state that it is beyond the power of human intelligence " to ex- 
plain how pure reason can of itself be practical without the aid of 
any spring of action which could be derived from any other 
source." 3 His general point of view, however, forces him to 
assume that reason functions in this incomprehensible manner. 
If the rational and the moral are in essence the same, reason 
alone can supply the distinctively ethical motive. Actions which 
spring from mere feeling or desire presuppose empirical objects ; 
are empirically determined, not rationally conditioned ; are in con- 
sequence devoid of moral character. It is true that Kant rec- 
ognizes the existence and influence of a special feeling, namely, 
respect for the law, but this feeling is a direct effect of reason. 
Ultimately then the pure rationality of duty is the only source of 
purely ethical endeavor. The non-rational desires and inclina- 
tions have no moral function. If they happen to join forces with 
reason, they merely impair the ethical value of the resulting action. 
In such circumstances they are prejudicial to the purity of morals 
in the same way as " the least empirical condition would degrade 
and destroy the force and value of a mathematical demonstration." 4 
Unless the law alone is the spring of action, i. e., unless pure 
reason itself determines the will, the moral level is not attained. 
To some extent Kant is aware of the implications of this posi- 
tion, and asserts that we can never be certain that a really 
virtuous action has ever been performed. 6 This deduction from 

1 The Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals, Abbott's translation, 
PP- 3. 4. 25, 42. 

2 Abbott's translation, pp. 7, 12, 217. 

'"Ibid., pp. 82, 83. 

*Iiid., p. 112, cf. pp. 43, 44, 336. 

sibid., p. 37 ; cf. pp. 23, 24. 
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his principles arouses no misgivings ; on the contrary, it is wel- 
comed by him as a cogent proof of his contention that moral laws 
are not derived from experience. The true conclusion from the 
Kantian premises is, of course, that virtue is absolutely unattainable. 

Up to this point, Kant and Price move on parallel lines. They 
diverge, however, as soon as the question arises in regard to the 
content of the moral law ; for here Kant's distinctive view of 
reason necessarily comes into prominence. From the Kantian 
standpoint, the supreme law of reason " contains nothing but the 
general statement that an action should conform to a universal 
law." x Since the imperative faculty is reason in its pure a priori 
aspect, it cannot command any particular action or prescribe any 
definite end. Consequently, the categorical imperative of reason 
is : " Act only on that maxim whereby thou canst at the 
same time will that it should become a universal law." The 
full significance of Kant's position, however, has not yet been 
made explicit. Pure reason cannot take cognizance of any 
empirical fact, and every action is a concrete fact in the concrete 
world. Hence, if the moral law is a dictate of pure reason, 
the individual is not morally obliged to will anything at all. 
Whether any action or volition takes place or not, is a matter 
of supreme indifference to this supreme moral law. If a priori 
reason issues any moral imperative, therefore, its ultimate com- 
mand must be that an action or volition, if it exists, should be in 
harmony with the form of rational law as such. It is difficult 
for any rationalist to determine the concrete content of morality ; 
for, as Hutcheson and Hume have demonstrated, reason does 
not prescribe any end of action. This barren formalism, how- 
ever, is so obviously involved in the Kantian view of reason that 
it is impossible, even for Kant himself, to deny its existence. 

The categorical imperative of reason, then, does not prescribe any 
definite end of action, and Kant merely employs it as a criterion to 
determine the moral quality of the actions which are conditioned 
by other elements of human nature. Even this use of the principle 
is illegitimate, since it necessarily involves an attempt to make 
the criterion of truth do duty for the standard of right. Kant 

1 Loc. cit., p. 38. 
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does not assert, with the earlier rationalists, that a vicious action 
involves a contradiction. This would imply that the self-contra- 
dictory can exist, that a square circle is a possible fact. He es- 
capes this absurdity by insisting that the actions which are con- 
demned as wrong would be self-contradictory if universalized. 
More precisely, Kant's criterion is that a vicious action implies a 
maxim which would be self-contradictory if it were made a uni- 
versal law of nature. Suicide is wrong because a " system of 
nature of which it should be a law to destroy life by means of 
the very feeling whose special nature it is to impel to the improve- 
ment of life would contradict itself, and, therefore, could not 
exist as a system of nature." Similarly, the maxim which is im- 
plied in the breaking of promises " could never hold as a uni- 
versal law of nature, but would necessarily contradict itself." l 
It is noteworthy that Kant immediately gives his principle this 
concrete form, and substitutes ' conformity to nature ' for the ab- 
stract formula ' conformity to reason.' Even when thus modified, 
however, the rationalistic criterion does not enable us to distin- 
guish between right and wrong. Kant acknowledges that a system 
of nature could indeed subsist although all men should be per- 
fectly indifferent to the misfortunes of others. Selfishness, then, 
cannot be condemned from his point of view, since universal selfish- 
ness, being a possible fact, is not self-contradictory. In declaring 
this principle of action to be vicious, he tacitly applies a criterion 
which reason confessedly is unable to furnish. This procedure, 
therefore, attests the truth of Hutcheson's contention that the 
rationalist is forced to fall back on a standard of right which is 
very different from the one he professes to employ. If we take 
Kant at his word, the failure of his own criterion becomes pain- 
fully obvious. It seems rather an inadequate statement of the 
case to say that stealing is wrong, because, if every one stole, no 
stealing would be possible. This may be an eminently rational 
account of the matter, but it surely does not represent the moral 
attitude. It is, indeed, no easy task to reproduce, with the neu- 
tral tints of reason, the vivid colors of virtue or of vice. 

Since all principles established by reason are valid in them- 
1 Loc. cit., pp. 39, 40. 
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selves, irrespective of everything else, Kant maintains that the 
particular moral rules, as dictates of reason, are valid for all 
rational beings in all circumstances. Here another error of 
rationalism reappears. While different theoretical principles can- 
not be at variance with one another, particular rules of moral 
conduct obviously do conflict in many cases. On such occa- 
sions, if each rule of action is unconditionally valid, the indi- 
vidual is morally obliged to move in two directions at one and 
the same time. It is evident that there can be only one uncon- 
ditional law in the universe of moral conduct, namely, that the 
moral end be realized. Particular ethical principles have no author- 
ity of their own, and are in consequence not unconditionally valid. 
When two rules apply in a complex situation, the one which indi- 
cates the best method of realizing the moral end carries with it 
all the authority of the supreme law. It must be noted, in con- 
clusion, that Kant eventually modifies the rigor of his original 
doctrine, that duty is obligatory apart from all reference to any 
consequences which may affect the agent. Virtue is the supreme 
good, " but it does not follow that it is the whole and perfect 
good as the object of the desires of rational finite beings; for 
this requires happiness also." * It is necessary to assume, there- 
fore, that we live in a moral world where happiness is essentially 
connected with virtue. From the Kantian point of view, then, 
morality does not impose an absolutely unconditional obligation. 
The imposing structure of Kant's theory rests upon principles 
which cannot be harmonized with the facts or with one another. 
Pure reason issues the categorical imperative of duty, but it can- 
not prescribe any definite action or end. It furnishes the moral 
criterion in reference to which actions are approved or condemned ; 
yet an action may be wrong though pure reason cannot explain 
why it is wrong. Pure reason alone is able to move the will to 
obey the law of reason. That it can determine the will is, ' incom- 
prehensible,' and possibly this explains why it is so difficult to 
understand the nature of the influence which it exercises. It can- 
not itself move the will in any definite direction ; yet every action 
involves a particular impulse to realize a particular end. What 

1 Loc. cit. , p. 206. 
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the rational motive lacks cannot be made good by an alliance of 
pure reason with the non-rational impulses or feelings ; for if these 
influence action to any extent, the moral purity of conduct is to 
that extent impaired. Finally, duty is obligatory in itself, and con- 
sequences must not be considered ; nevertheless it is necessary 
to postulate the ultimate coincidence of virtue and happiness. 

A general statement in regard to the standpoint of rationalism 
is now possible. The rationalistic point of view develops under 
the influence of the conviction that the chief characteristic of 
morality is the unconditional nature of its demands. Moral laws 
are eternal and immutable, universal and necessary, obligatory 
under all circumstances without reference to consequences. Ac- 
cordingly, so the argument runs, they must be derived from 
reason, for reason alone gives rise to principles which are uncondi- 
tionally valid. The criterion of reason, i. e., absence of contradic- 
tion, must therefore be the criterion of right. The distinction 
between right and wrong is the same as the distinction between 
rational and irrational ; moral action is identical with rational 
activity. Hence reason must supply the motive power for right 
action, and the strict letter of the theory logically implies that 
moral obligation is identical with rational necessity. The non- 
rational side of human nature has no place or function in the 
universe of ethical conduct, and must be treated as if it did not 
exist. Morality thus consists in the expression of one element of 
our nature to the exclusion of everything else. Finally, if reason 
be regarded as the faculty which discerns the truth of things, the 
content of the supreme moral law necessarily is that we should 
treat things as they are. On the other hand, if reason is regarded 
as an a priori faculty, the moral imperative is that actions should 
be in harmony with the form of rational law as such. In the 
second case the law is explicitly formal ; in the first case also it 
will be found incapable of determining the particulars of duty. 
From the rationalistic point of view, the content of the moral law 
is purely formal. 

The difficulties which are necessarily involved in this position 
have already been indicated. They arise, for the most part, from 
the fact that the rationalist attempts to eliminate will from the 
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sphere of action, and moral obligation from morality. An ex- 
amination of the relation between knowledge and conduct will 
open up a general point of view from which the truth of this as- 
sertion can be made evident. 

Knowledge is necessary for conduct, as distinguished from mere 
mechanical action, but it is not the only thing which is necessary. 
It is a light which guides our steps, but not the power which 
makes us move. It shows the different paths and the direction 
they take, but it does not choose one path rather than another. 
Suppose, for example, that an individual suddenly becomes aware 
of the fact that he is standing on the brink of a precipice. If he 
had no desire to lose his life and no desire to save it, knowledge 
alone could not cause him to act in one way or another. If he 
desires to save his life, his knowledge will undoubtedly influence 
his action. It is the desire, however, which moves him to act ; 
the knowledge simply enlightens. Cognition which has no refer- 
ence to any object of desire produces no effect on conduct. More- 
over, the kind of influence which knowledge exercises in- a par- 
ticular case depends upon the kind of desires which the agent 
possesses. The knowledge which enables one individual to save 
his life guides the suicide to his destruction. In short, if impulse 
without knowledge is blind, knowledge without impulse is inert. 
Ideals, not ideas, impel us to action, and an ideal is simply the 
idea of an end which is desired. 

Knowledge, then, does not prescribe any end of action ; it 
merely enables the agent to attain the objects to which his desires 
are directed. There is, however, another aspect of the matter 
which must be indicated. As Hutcheson pointed out, cognition 
itself presupposes intellectual tendencies or desires. The attain- 
ment of knowledge is the object of a special desire ; there is a 
'will to know' as well as a 'will to live.' Accordingly, if reason 
be regarded as the faculty of intellectual desire, it is legitimate to 
assert that reason determines one definite end of action, namely, 
the attainment of truth. It must be noted, however, that when 
reason is viewed in this light, it is merely one tendency to action 
among others. 

It is evident, therefore, that every end of activity, knowledge 
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included, presupposes an active tendency as the condition of its 
possibility. Each individual is endowed with a multiplicity of 
these principles of action. Every power or capacity which he 
possesses is the source of a tendency to act ; for, apart from all 
reflection on consequences, he is impelled to realize his poten- 
tialities. In addition to these primary tendencies which spring 
directly from the natural capacities of the agent, there are other 
impulses, also primary, which have a reference to certain con- 
ditions necessary for the realization of these capacities. Self- 
preservation, self-assertion, and sociability, may be taken as 
concrete instances. These basal tendencies constitute the con- 
ditions on which pleasure and pain, for the most part, depend ; 
they likewise determine the interests of the individual and thereby 
determine his emotions. From pleasure-pain and emotion, in 
turn, other impulses proceed, which may be called secondary 
tendencies, since they depend on mental states which are them- 
selves conditioned by the primary tendencies. 

Each of these impulses tends to assert itself as opportunity 
offers, regardless of the others, and each is directed exclusively 
to its own particular end. If the individual be at the mercy 
of these particular tendencies, therefore, there is no principle of 
unity in his conduct. He is a natural, not a moral, being, for 
morality implies that conduct be regulated in accordance with 
one supreme principle or end. Even if the particular tendencies 
themselves, through their internecine strife, did as a matter of 
fact realize one end, the status of the individual would not be 
altered. Morality requires that the agent should systematize his 
conduct by his own endeavors, and that this task be undertaken 
for its own sake. The question then is, whether there is any 
principle of action superior to the particular impulses, which 
makes it possible that the agent should act in accordance with 
the demands of morality. This question is answered, I believe, 
when we discover that the human being feels there is a mode of 
behavior which alone is worthy of him. 1 This ideal of worth 
furnishes, not only the moral criterion, but also the moral 
motive. It influences the will in a manner peculiar to itself. It 
1 Cf. a previous article in this Review (Vol. X, No. 3, pp. 282 ff. ). 
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does not exercise compulsion of any sort ; for, if the individual 
acts in accordance with it, he feels that he is acting freely under 
a principle which he recognizes as his own. On the other hand, 
the agent is not merely inclined to comply with its demands, but 
realizes that this compliance is something which he owes to 
himself. The motive supplied by the ideal of worth, therefore, 
does not constitute one inclination among others. It is always 
acknowledged to have right on its side, if it does not always have 
might. In short, the individual feels obliged to realize what is 
worthy of himself, and this feeling of obligation, which evidently 
supplies the distinctive moral motive, is an ultimate fact which 
cannot be expressed in terms of inclination or compulsion. 

That moral obligation is an element of our nature which 
cannot be reduced to anything else, becomes more apparent 
when we ascertain its place and function in the system of 
things. The ideal which carries obligation with it is the indi- 
vidual's own ideal and appeals to him as such, yet it is not arbi- 
trarily made by him. It is an integral part of his nature, 
which he does not create or shape by his own volition. Nor 
does he create its content. What he feels to be worthy of him- 
self is determined by his essential nature and the character of his 
environment. Moral obligation, therefore, implies no constraint, 
and yet involves nothing which is capricious or factitious. It is 
freedom without caprice, and thus possesses the characteristics 
of an internal law. Moreover, it is a law which possesses a 
cosmic significance. The ideal of worth obliges the individual to 
realize, as circumstances permit, the capacities which are distinc- 
tively his, for a distinctive endowment involves a distinctive 
obligation. In other words, each individual feels obliged to act 
the part which falls to his lot in virtue of his place in the universe. 
Now this is precisely what we should expect to find if the uni- 
verse is a system, and if there is any distinction between persons 
and things. If human beings are to any extent individual centers 
of activity and not mere modes of the Absolute, to this extent 
their fate must be in their own hands. They" must in some 
measure be able to work out their own salvation. Finite beings, 
however, can enjoy but a relative amount of independence. They 
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are parts of the universe, and the universe would not be a 
coherent whole if some principle which makes for order did not 
exist in all the parts. Moral obligation thus represents the law 
of the universe as it appears in the world of persons. Conse- 
quently, it is of necessity an absolutely unique fact. 

The results which emerge from this discussion of rationalism 
may now be briefly summarized. Actions are judged to be right 
if they accord with the ideal of what is worthy of the self. Judg- 
ments of right are not the same as judgments of truth ; for the 
criterion which they presuppose is harmony with the possibilities 
of the nature of the agent, not logical consistency. The ultimate 
criterion alone is fixed and immutable ; what is right in partic- 
ular cases must be determined by a consideration of the means 
which are necessary to realize the moral end in the circumstances. 
Further, worth and moral obligation are essentially connected, 
for the individual feels that the realization of his ideal of worth is 
something which he owes to himself. If he acts in conformity 
with this ideal, he acts freely under a principle with which he 
identifies himself. Hence moral obligation is eternally distinct 
from logical or mechanical necessity. From the nature of the 
ideal of worth it follows also that morality is unconditional. 
Conduct which is worthy of the self is de facto and in itself 
obligatory. 

David Irons. 
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